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A Gentleman his eſteemed Friend and 
Countryman, ; 


A Member of the Houſe of Commons. 
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DISCOURSE 


By way of 
ADVICE to keep him from Revol- 


ting either Directly or Collaterally by the fide- 


wind of being Presbyterially affeRted, through the miſta- 
ken and unhappy conceit, That theſe Who have taken the Covenant, 
cannot Without breach of the ſame, aſſent and ſubmit unto the late 
Preceedings of the Parliament, when as the Parts thereof 
ſeem to be inconſiſtent within themſelves, as the Authors 
Obſervations here diſcourſed do manifeſt, 


Together 
Witch ſome Animadveiſtons incident hereunto 
on the Book-given out to be the late Kings, called Ew? 
Bamuxn,and the two Declarations, Intituled,The Declara- 
tions of the Lords and Commons Aſſembled in Par- 
liament : Printed at Oxford, I 64 3. 


T SOne touching a Treaty for Peace. 
* Other concerning their Endearvors for Peace. 
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Reader, 
His Letter , rather this Nar- 
ration , is founded on a Diſ- 
courſe had betwixt two Gien- 

tlemen, the one unto whom 1t was 
written, having the abler parts of 
VVit and Speech; the other the 
writer, having the juſter Cauſe, or 
at leaſt, he judged itſo; the weak- 
neſs of whoſe judgement may 1n- 
deed be an objection againſt the cre- 
dit of the work; there being three 
means onely whereby to diſcern and 
report a Truth, Judgement, Know- 
ledge, Conſcience : The two firſt 
the Author may be defective in, 
Judgement, Knowledge in State af- 
fairs; the Conſcience and upright 
Truth, by which he hath meaſured 
what he hath written,is free from Fa- 
A 2 ion 


To the Reader. 

&tion or partiality, Himſelf no way 
intereſted, nor deeming his ſtrength 
or skill enough to help cither ſide to 
victory, but according to his weak 
and ſpentabilities,to endeayor the re- 
ſtoring the three - Nations to their 
former Peace, their mutual Intereſts 
and Rights,unto which the only and 
next way is, to deliver,and uprightly 
to ſet down the Truth : A more able 
Penman may ſhew it more excel- 
lently, None can ſhew a more excel- 
lent way. 


The 


(5) 


ASSSESESAAKALAL 


The conſtant Mans Character, 55, 


Ce 


= Know not how this Diſcourſe may 
reliſh , aſſure your ſel ſent from the 
hand and heart of him who loves and 
honors you; howbeit wiſe men lean- 
ing on their own wiſdoms , and ſa- 
crificing roo much peradventure to 
their own Net, commonly neither need nor care 
for the affections of their weaker Friends. What I 
am in relation unto you, orin the rank of them, is 
known to thoſe who know us both: What in my 
ſelf, I am conſcious of wanting experience and learn- 
ing to derive any knowledge from antiquated Times 
or Hiſtories , for the faſhoning this into an elegant 
and polite work, but in a downright way to fall on, 
and plainly to ſet down the _—_—_ and firſt en- 
trance into this preſent War ; which when it firſt 
broke out, that the Gentlemen of this County did 
declare themſelves, unto what Party they would ad- 
here, Two eminent Leaders on the Parliaments ſide, 
Sir R, C. and yourſelf, outweighing as we judged, 
ſo many more of the oppoſite Party, did ſeem to joyn 
and go one way, for the Priviledges of that Courr, 
and the Subjects Liberties : The infringing which, 
added to ſome late Jealouſies, was the firſt Aſcent 
to theſe Diviſions z how and by what degrees it wenr 
higher, follows in this Diſcourſe, In your reſemting 
A3 which, 
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which, he as a Member of the Houſe, you as a Pa- 
triot of the Country , we could not think ye did ir 
ina light, FaQtious or Seditious way ; bur as having 
ſeriouſly weighed, and by your Readings even before 
and ſince the beginning of this War known, Thar 
the Inſtitution ot Parliaments was had and made 
by an Ancient, Neceſlary and Wholſom Law, That 
the Power, Priviledges and Authority thereof, were 
ro be kept inviolable and entire, That as to this pre- 
- ſent "+: aan , the King Himſelf in His Anſiver to 
a Declaration ſent Him from both Houſes of Lords 
and Commons, (a) doth confe(s and allow Them 
« full and juridical Power to judge and determine the 
_ doubtful high,and weightieſt Crimes and Cauſes, 
although He ſeems to limit it by particular Caſes, 
and regularly brought before them, acknowledgi 
withal (together with the Lords and Dembna, 
ſembled at Oxford) (6) The Priviledge. of Parlia- 
ment to be ſo ſubſtantial and extire a right, That the 
Invaſion / the Liberties of either Houſe is an in- 
Jury to the other, and to the whole Kingdom: In ſeve- 
ral HisMeſſages returned unto their Propoſitions, He 
repeats and confirms the ſame judgement of their 

and ample Power, being legally lummoned, and 
By 4 Law conſented unto by Him in full Parliament, 
not to be Diſſolved unleſs by their own conſent. Not- 
withſtanding which, feveral attempts of force and 
violence were offered , as far as His Partics Power 
could extend it felf to the Diſſolving it, by contend- 
ing to divide and ſcatter Them , accufing the re- 


(x) See His Anſwer to a Declaration trom both Houſes,in 4 ay,164 2. 
(b)Sece the Declaration of the Lords and Commons afſewbled in Par- 


liament, 1643+ Pag, 12. is ih 
maining 
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maining part of the Members fitting in the Houle, 
of bei ebels, So being divided, to account no 
other of the Parliament at Weſtminſter, (a) then He 
doth of the Parliamentin Scotland, The divided 
Members of that diftrafFed Parliamentary Body re- 
mining at Edenburgh. So that as to the Parlia- 
ment of England, it muſt be confeſſed, rhat he meant 
not what he expreſſed, in allowing that Latitude of 
wer, or that his party hath ſince prevailed with 
im, ro renounce that judgement which he declared 
to have had of them: That the contentions ar the 
firſt firring of the Houſe were, upon the point, abour 
matters of Fa, what things were done, what at- 
tempted to be done; how the King and his Mini- 
ſters of Juſtice had demeaned themiclves fince the 
beginning of his Raign, how many oppreſſions of ſe- 
veral kindes had been offered by them, how they had 
offended againſt the known and Fundamental Lone 
in an Arbitrary way of Government, The Queſtion 
then tacitely diſputed in all mens hearts,berwixt thoſe 
who would that he ſhould £0 on to do what he pleaſed, 
and thoſe who contended to have bim govern according 
ro the Laws, Whether there were any Power in being 
to emulate and check a Kings,except a Parliaments 2 
Thar this Parliament, in contending to maintain the 
one againſt the other, was interrupted and oppoſed, 
and as the Scots aver, (b) For no other reaſon called, 
then to give the King relief and 4yd againſt their co- 
ming into England: on which grounds they ſent to the 


| ———=@ 


(4) In |.is Declaration concerning his preceedings with his SubjeRs 
of Scotland, ſince the Pacification in the Camp near Berwick, pranced 
2640, page 38. 

(b) See the Scers Remonſtrance, 1640. cited by Mr. Tho: May, in his 
Hiſtory of the Parliament of England, wruten 1647. 


Parliament 


(8) 
Parliament of England a Juſtification of their pro- 
ccedings, intreating them to be wary in vindicating 
their own Laws and Liberties, to Safrae the De- 
ſregns of thoſe Evil Councellors, who had procured 
this Parliament for no other end, then to arm the King 
with Warlike ſupplies againſt his Scotiſh Subjedts , 
and by that War to enſlave, if not rujne both Nations : 
That after many Violations and Diſſolutions of Parlia- 
ments in England, Th# was not to redreſs Grievances, 
but to be ſo over-reached, if they were not careful and 
couragious, that no poſsibility ſhould be left for the 
future redreſsing any; That ſo dangerows prattices 
might be well ſuſpetted, when at the ſame time 4 Par- 
liament was denyed to Scotland, although promiſed 
on the word of 4 King, eranted to 14. wma, when not 
expected, and obtruded upon Treland,when not deſired : 
The riſe of all which was from the anger which the 
Scots knew the King conceived againſt them for 
ſome particular as of theirs, charged with difloy- 
alry ; as, That they had refuſed and declared againſt 
his Meſſages ſent them to receive the Scrvice- 
Book obtruded on them; for which, as for 
vindicating themſelves from the like charged diſ- 
loyalties, they were accuſed by the King to have 
wrote a Letter (4) ro the King of France, imploring 
his proteRtion, as weary of their obedience to their 
own King ; for which diſloyal Letter (as it was 
termed) a chict (5) Peer of theirs was umpriſoned, 


—_—____ 
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(a) Cited and complained of by the King in the ſame Declaration 
againlt his Scotiſh SubjeRs, for inviting Forreiga powers into this 
Kingdom, paze 56,47. Sce the I etter ir (elf in the ſame Declariion, 
ligned by ſeven of the principal of the Nobility of Scotland. 

(b) The Lord Londen ; ſe in bis Aniwer his prudeve cxcule. F 

an 


(9) 
and condemned to dye, but ſaved by an Almighty 
hand : That the Pacification (had and made to take 
away all differences paſt, and which might enſue be- 
rwixt the King, the Engliſh and the Scots, by the 
prudent and joynt advice of a fele& Committee of 
Engliſh and Scots Lords, as to remove all jealouſies 
betwixt both Nations) was ſoon after it was made, 
ſcored and lighted; (4) the Scots then complain- 
ing in their Informations made unto the Engliſh 
their Friends and Brethren, of many injuries they had 
received fince the Pacification made, and contrary 
ro that Agreement (This the condition then of the 
Scots, theſe the very words of their Remonſtrance) 
That the Union and Brotherly League entred into by 
both Nations, was inthe Kings indrgnation no other- 
wiſe conſtrued, (b) Then an Invitation in the ont, an 
Invaſion of Forreigners in the other Nation, and 
bowſoever the Charge in the ſeven Articles,exhibited 
againſt the ſix Members of both Houſes, was laid to 
thoſe few onely, yet probably it had reached many other 
of the Eneliſh Nation, had not the firſt aſſault of vio- 

ence in the Kings party miſcarried as it did : So many 
ſad and direful notes could not but portend a War 
againſt one or both Nations, as time and opportuni- 
ty ſhould beſt ſerve to manage the Deſign in hand, 
or elſe the Parliament muſt ſubmit to the will and 


_—— 


(4) See the ſame Book. 

(b)See the Kings accompt of them, how in the Erxay Bamaurn he keeps 
it in memory, Th: they were the firſt that began bis Troubles, in the 
Treatiſe of his leaving Oxford, and going to the Scats, and elſewhere 
in ſeveral places of that Book ; alſo inthe Declaration printed on the 
Kings behalf ar Oxford, 1643. pate 14 and 15. ſuggeſting an intent in 
them 1 confound the Government, and alter the Laws of England, 
Page 2 . 


B pleaſure 
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pleaſure of an (4) incenſed King, ſo to be diſſolyed 
or awed art pleaſure : Thar in this agony and doubr, 
whether they ſhould ſubmit, deſiſt, or a accord- 
ing rotheir Truſt, they thought ir nearly and neceſ- 
farily concerned them to provide for the = 
lique welfare, for their own and the Kingdoms 
ey, ſome of their Members being impeached and 
charged, two wy provoked and menaced, 
the (6) third alſo likely ro bear apart in the broils of 
the other two, the King himſelf jealous and di(- 

leaſed, to ſee the Parliament (then at diſtance with 
hm, in tranſactions of matters concerning the three 
Kingdoms) Petitioned and Appealed unto (termed 
in an envious and ſcornful way by ſome of his party, 
Omnipotent ;, others murmuringly upbraiding that it 
was 1doli3ed.) Himſelf, as it were,neglected and lefr 


(a) Amongſt other motives to his anger about the Earl of Straffords 
death, which whether he would have avenged on the party who: con- 
demned him, may be gueſſcd at, in that he ſeveral times repents the 
injuſtice of thit aR, how himſelf was forced to yield compliance, for 
which ſun, as he mentions it, be and his King1oms bave felt long, great an4 
—_— : See the ſame Book in the Treatiſe concerning the Earl of 
Strafford. 

(b) See the Kings grateful acknowledgement of the affeftion and 
loyalty of his Iriſh Subje&s, in offering to ſupply him with Prepara- 
tions, &c. together with their Perſons and Eſtates, even to the utter- 
moſt of their ability, to reduce his diſaffeted SubjeRts of Scorlind ro 
their obedience z deliring withal, It may be recorded as an Ordinance 
of Parliament, and to be printed as a teſtimony of their Loyalty to all 
the world, and to ſucceeding ages, which could not but ſtir up the Scors 
to ſeck proteRion and aſsiſtance from their fellow SubjeRs and Friends 
Wheceſoever 3 whom the King called his diſaffeRed SubjeRs , and how 
he doth ſecern them from the reſt, is hard to judge 3 when as th: whole 
and moſt conſiderable part of that Kingdom, Jid by theic Pas and 
Councels at their Aflemblies held, withſtand, and reſolve to withſtand 
divers of his Meſſages, obtruding on them ſuch matters as made againſt 
the Peace of their Church and Kingdom : See his Declaration fince the 
Pacification, page 63. 


out, 


(1) 

out, none or ſeldom Addreſſes made to him : So the 
Parliament had a narrow path to tread, berween their 
hopes to regain the Kings loſt Favor, after many 
Evidences of his Anger poured forth; and their 
hazarding the ruine of thoſe Principles , which- by 
their Duty and Covenant they were to aſſert and 
defend : What thoſe Principles were, follows in this 
Treatiſe, if rightly caſt up, but rwo inchicf, The 
ſecuring the Proteſtant Religion, the primum querite, 
The preſerving the Laws and Peace, (4) the chicfeſt 
Law The Peoples Safety : The other Principles are 
ſubſervient onely, and FA in by complication and 
In upon thoſe two, as the means unto the 
end, 

Laſtly Sir, That this Parliament thus ating (you 
ſtrenuouſly argued, as knowing well that their cauſe 
was juſt) their War defenfive,when another (6) Gen- 
tleman of the like abilities with you, had in an ex- 
cellent Speech delivered to that purpole, That there 
was 4 ſucceſsion of Deſigns to interrupt it ,, as firſt, 
By awing and taking away the Freedom of it by an Ar- 
my ; then attually aſſaulting it, and with the Sword to 
cut aſunder the onely Nerves , which ſtrengthens aud 
knits together the King and People,the People amongſt 
themſelves, and the whole frame of Government, i 
one firm and, by Gods goodneſs, indiſſoluble knot of 
Peace and Unity : That the Parliaments taking up 
Arms was to defend onely , to repel the Force 
and Violence practiſed by a few of the Kings fide at 
firſt, afterwards, to provide again(t the Miſchief 
which his party, heightned through (c) Rage, and 


(a) Suprema Lex Salus Populi. 
(b) Mr. Der. Hollis his Speech, Fune, 1642. 


(6) Againſt the Parliamcnc 
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etence of (a) Loyalty, might ſeveral ways intend : 
Thar the Pala His and his parties at- 
'tempts was, as you then judged and diſcourſed, tor 
no other end, Then to maintain their own juſt Privi- 
ledges, in order to the maintenance of the Laws and 
Liberties of their fellow Subjects : That they did 
not intend an OffenſiveWar,the conſequences where- 
of as of all Civil Diſcords , could not but prove 
calamitous and ſad,the Event and Period as fatal and 
uncertain, when as beſides the two parties immedt- 
ately engaged each againſt rhe other, a middle and 
Neutral part would fall in, worſe and more to be 
ſhunned then a moderate Encmy : That it being pre- 
fumed, the aim and counſels of all men being for 
Peace and Juſtice, a War once waged, would hin- 
der and deſtroy their aims, and produce more over- 
tures for diſcord, more freſh ſupplies for quarrelling , 
in the proſecuting whereof,many unexpected chances 
would fall out to increaſe the diſcord, as in the con- 
rroverſies & contentions between man & man,he who 
hath not been ſo forward and viſibly active for theſide 
unto which he doth adhere, ſhall be traduced and ac- 
cuſed by him that loves him nor, for a Neutral or an 
Enemy ; the Parliament could not but foreſce,that in 
caſe a War were to be waged, their own Countrey- 
men, the Engliſh, both Officers and Common Sol- 
diers muſt fight it out; Forreigners , Soldiers of 
Fortune, when they have gained, will deſiſt their 
undertakings and be gone; That the Engliſh were 
unaccuſtomed to War, therefore not fit for the Diſ- 
cipline and managery thereof , both Officers and 
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(«) Towards the King, 
Common 


| (13) 

Common Soldiers, through an cafic and ſoft way 
of breeding , not able to endure the hardſhip and 
dutics ofa War, howbeit experience hath otherwiſe 
proved it, That the Engliſh Gallantry and their 
Courage, unacquainted with the conditions of a 
Warfare , and the temper requiſite ro a Soldier, 
might make them upon every diſcontent, as apt to 
mutiny and refiſt as fight (for he is not always the 
beſt Soldier who hath moſt courage, unleſs he hath 
temper withal to yield obedience ro the commands 
of his Superiors..) The Parliament could not bur be 
ſenſible withal, of the troubled condition of their 
fellow Subjects, that the apprehenſion of Engagi 

would carry with it a ſad aſpeRt, all men unwilling 
to, and wary how they did, engage; which if once 
engaged, always ſubje& to the preſent Power for 
which they did engage : That the engaging Parties 
on either {ide , when they ſee the face of a War in- 
evitably approaching, would for their beter ſtrengrh 
and union, betake themſelves to what Policy, Pacts, 
and Leagues they could, Defenſive and Offentive, as 
to binde themſelves and friends, by Vow and Cove- 
nant;which being to conſiſt of ſeveral Heads &Parts, 
could not be ſo exactly 8& entirely framed, but might 
admit of a doubrful ſence ; how to be obſerved, how 
to be underſtood, in part or in the whole : So conle- 
quently divide the Covenanters within themlelves, 
They could nor but withal know, that which fide {o- 
ever ſhould prevail, both fides would be lofers ; 
the (a) King and Kingdom vaſt ſufferers in the loſs, 
as they in an humble and dutiful Meſſage (although 


— 


(4) See ir recited in the Declaration, Princed ar Oxford, 1643+ p- 13+ 
__ con- 


(14) 
contrariwiſe interpreted ) did in the ſadneſs of their 
hearts foretel the King, That in-this War the pre- 
vailing Power would be to ſeek, (to carry an even 
and well tempered hand) how to deal with the 
vanquiſhed , their own Countrymen and miſtaken 
tellow ſubjects, (for 'twas a miſunderſtanding which 
firſt made the rent, Scorn ro acknowledge and 
retract their Error , widened and continued it ) 
tor if they did inflit roo heavy a puniſhment, ei- 
ther pecuniary by Mul& , or corporal by impri- 
lonment, 'twould ſeem unjuſt and harſh from the 
Conqueror, being of their own Nation, and keep off 
the hopes of reconcilement and re-union ; if roo 
gentle and remils, 'twould leave and allow the Con- 
quered a Power and means of recovering their 
ſtrength again; ſo that the War from revenge on the 
one, or from the hopes on the other fide, would 
continue till all were loſt, or the Conquered per- 
chance become-the Conquerors : That there would 
not want plots and ſtratagems, to interrupt and de- 
ſtroy their hopes of prevalling and ſucceſs, as whilſt 
they ſate ſolicitous and intentive to their Councels, 
there would be offered to them Forreign renders 
from abroad , private addreſſes here at home ; all 
from the ſame diſaffeted and troubled Fountain, in 
matters concerning which , they haply have neither 
power nor connuzance,to take up their thoughts,and 
divert their Councels,to retard and hinder their {uc- 
ceſs: That above all,in the doubtful events of War,as 
it was likely to fall out, berwixt Pcrſons on the one 
part, hating to be reformed, and a Court of (4) Par- 


(a) Edward ;. cps. ; 
liament 


(15). 

liament on the other , choſen and ſet apart to re- 
dreſs Grievances in a Commonwealth , Offenders 
would apply themſelves for retuge to the King, a Su- 
preame Power z which if He did prote& ((4)making 
thereby the offenders faults His own) would withour 
diſpute , revert to His diſhonor , and conſequently 
beget a jealouſie and difference berwixt Him and 
His People; which it the Parliament ſhould take ill 
His proteRting them, there would iſſue a Conteſt pre- 
paratory toa War, thence if the King engaged, and 
the Parliament refaſt or fight , They could not hope, 
if they were ſubdued , to avoid the Charge of High 
Treaſon, nor think it an cafic thing in the firſt be- 
ginnings of their ſtrength , ro prove Conquerors 0- 
ver a King , ſeated a long time in an Ancient Mo- 
narchy , inveſted with many advantages of Power, 
and guarded with Courtiers, Friends of all ſorts, Ser- 
vants, Favorites, all of which had thcir retinuec alſo 
and train of Friends, to aſſiſt in caſe of needing ſuch : 
That if the Parliament notwithſtanding ſhould pre- 
vail, they would and muſt(to keep up their power)lay 
Taxes and Payments on the People , who when the 
War did but {ſcem, or was neer at an end, their com- 
plaints would be, and they repiningly object [The 
War is ended, the Payments yet continued] not 
conſidering thar it is of as great concernment to kcep 
as to gaina victory, and that Forreign enemies , as 
well as Domeſtick , are to be provided againſt , nor 
foreſeeing the danger which might befal , in cale the 
the enemy ſhould regain a Power: That a Conqueror 
would be held at the beſt, but an Uſurper for the 


(4) Mr. Fo, Heywood on the life of Hen. 4. | 
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timez That all Diſaſters and Evils happening , whe- 
ther as Judgements from above, as Sickneſs, Famine, 
and the like ; whether oppreſſions and wrong doings 
| hereoneart1, all to be Jaid to the charge of the pre- 
ſent Power, wich governs and rules no better in the 
peoples account had murmurings, That thence they 
reckon all the diſaſters of the War to flow, not 
looking on the firſt occaſion and Authors of the 
War: That when a victory ſhall be gained, (a) which 
naturally is proud and inſolent ; and by Pride comes 
Contentions, Emulations, and variances in Aftions, 
as well as .in opinions, the Conquerors ſtrength 
would be thereby weakened , and thence in danger 
ro Joſe his Power again : That until a compleat 
and total conqueſt made, which could nor be with- 
out much preſſure , and heavy ſufterings on the van- 
quiſhed , without Charge and Payments laid on all, 
Enemies, Friends, (Enemies in being fined for their 
Delinquency , Friends burthened by reaſon of their 
expence and charge in the publique Service)an Army 
was to be continued and maintained , to prevent In- 
ſurreions here at home, Inroads and Invaſions from 
abroad:That an Army was to conſiſt of multitudes of 
Soldiers, thoſe multitudes would have their ſeveral 
humors and opinions,rending to divifion,conſequent- 
ly to the deſtruion and ruine of the whole : That 
without an extraordinary care , to pleaſe and ſatisfic 
them in their demands and wants, there would be 
murtinying, revolting, and inconſtancy in the com- 
mon Soldiery, for want of judgement to diſcern for 
what they fought : Thar there are to be Agents and 


(a) Viſtoria natura inſolens @ ſuperba eſt. Cicero, 
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Officers belonging toand providing for an Army, 
Receivers Expenditors Treaſurers, others too ma- 
ny to be here recited , who i» troubled waters will 
bring in to their private bank what is raiſed for the 
publique uſe , or at leaſt the people jealows will ſur- 
mile as much and that the war and calamites there- 
_ protratted through their corruption and privy 
gainings, Thar if the R—_ Power ſhall at 
any time abate before a full and total conqueſt 
made, he will be to ſeck what courſe to take to in- 
creaſe it again, Forcing and Impreſling men to fight 
in a cauſe {0 intricate as unto ſome it did ſeem then, 
and fora long time controverted as this hath been, 
will prove harſh and irkſeme and will meet with re- 
ſiſtance in a People made and born free. Theſe and 
many more of this kinde , whither prepoſterouſly 
and ſcatteredly or methodically fet down, might 
imprint in you an undoubted knowledge of this Par- 
liaments juſt Actings; and theſe Reaſons of fore- 
ſight, rogether with what hath paſt, might induce 
all knowing and impartial men to reſt ſatisfied that 
the Parliament did not intend to leavy a War againſt 
the King , who had as many Friends to adhere unto 
as the Parliament had Enemies of many ſorts, offen- 
ders intereſted and obnoxious Perſons to confront 
and oppoſe them : But I may ſpare the pains of (et- 
o orth what your own prudence hath foreſeen 
and your A&tions hath thitherto direted you, For 
Sir R.C, his ſake and yours, rather through the ſame 
motions of Conſcience, Judgement , many other 
Gentlemen of quality did take part with ye. Before 
and after his untimely death you carried us on in 


an active conſtancy , challenging about ſeven years 
C lince 
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fince , ſome Travellers of the oppoſite Party, and 
enquiring whither they went, th makes rs Ox- 
ford, and their errand ; you roughly replied [''twas 
they and ſuch as they, that did rake part with the 
King againſt his Parliament and People, That they 
' did magnifie the King , to beger and foment a 
War] A lirtle before, you with many other Gentle- 
men of the three neighboring Counties did en- 
ter into an Aſſociation for a joyntly defending one 
another : If the Enemy thall prevail , whither it will 
be Treaſon for whatis paſt , or made ſo for the time 
ro come , Iarguenot; -but remember well hou cri- 
minal and traiterous the Kings friends have reported 
ir. About fix years fince, the Enemy growing po- 
werful in the theſe parts and. Briſtol being gained 
by Him , youlived within His quarters , bound by 
ſtrong obligation not to depart, butto be limitred 
tro a fummons. The King ſoon after He had taken 
that City, came thither to compoſe the difference 
between Prince Rupert and the Earl of Hartford, 
about the Governorſhip of that Place : He had then 
amongſt other things, a ſurvey of the Gentlemen 
dwelling neer , and their affections, caſting and ex- 
amining with his friends there , who might be for, 
who againſt Him, ſome of His Courtiers undertook 
for this, ſome for that Gentleman and Neighbor : 
A great Courtier , a friend of yours , undertook or 
moved His Majeſtie on your behalf, whereunto the 
King, having been belike poſlefled before with an 
ill opinion of you, replied with harſh and diſgrace- 
ful words, as I have credibly heard, againſt your 
perſon ; which *tis preſumed He could not charge 
you with , from any immediate or neer notice He, 
2 had 
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had of you; but as you were repreſented unto Him 
by ſome who loved you not. He nevertheles, whi- 
ther out of His Indulgence to gain you unto Hig 
Party or to Try you after when He had made ſure 
His Conqueſt , your Name being in the Catalogue 
of this County Rebels , the (4) Time and Place ap- 
pointed for your Tnal, was content to preſerve you 
from being undone being then at His mercy ; what 
uſc might be made of His ſparing you, you knew 
beſt. Two years after, Briſtol was got from Him, 
much of which Service attributed unto you with 
ſome other Gentlemen of the Neighborhood lead- 
ing up the Countrymen unto the fiege thereof , the 
Lord General then and afterwards giving you ap- 
plauſe for that your aid. Abour three years ſince, 
you cauſed divers meetings to be had in ſeveral 
Towns necr unto us, where the Countrimen were 
{ſummoned to declare what Arms they had , whart- 
ſoever the pretence was in looking into the poors 
book relicveable by a Statute Law and taking 
care forthem , examining the eſtates of ſuch as were 
ableſt ro rclieve ſuch poor, of ſuch as were fit and 
beſt able ro repulſe Soldiers in caſe rhey came on 
the ſuddain to quarter below hill or to do other vi- . 
olence, thento return up hill ro their friends who 
might aſſiſt them (fach was the condition of theſe 
and the adjacent parts where Parties were {cattered 
up and down; the Parliament having friends in theſe 
incloted and neerer Parts , the King in the Cham- 
peign and nor far diftant from us) Yet you , my (elf, 
and the Countrymen knew we had another and 


(2) Ecnt Aﬀlizry appointed ro be held at Tewikbwry, April 11. 1643 
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more uniform aim of preventing ſuddain incurſions, 
which the Kings Party ( many of them being Gen- 
tlemen and well horſed) might offer unto our Neigh- 
bors. Not long after, you were choſen to be our 
Knight for rhe County, in the competition of which 
place your ſervant was ſedulous and ſucceisful ro 
take off all blemiſhes then thrown 01: you by thoſe 
who labored as much to fill the County Court with 
the noiſe of your being for the King : Soon after 
that , you were challenged by a Fellow-Member 
(4) _— in the Houſe of Parliament to be with- 
in one of the Qualifications which renders men 
Delinquents : Notwithſtanding which you fate vo- 
red and were truſted in the Houſe : At ſeveral meet- 
ings you enforced ſuch Arguments againſt the Kings 
Party and for the Parliaments (you have them yer 
in your breaſt and can deal at ſingle hand with any 
of the oppoſite Party , if affeftion importunity and 
often dropping ſtrange inventions into your cars 
ſhall not miſ-lead you) that you ſatisfied the hearers, 
and even convinced them had they been convinci- 
ble. Since that, upon the newly hatched and eafic 


to be reconciled difference berween the Presbyteri-. 


an and Independent, you received a Letter from your 
above named ſervant, mentioning the probability of 
the Armies advance in or about Fuly was twelve- 
moneth towards London, in that Letter ſerting forth 


-That neither of thoſe two. Tenents of Presbyterian, * 


Independent, had taken as yet ſuch root as to beger 
a quarrel to the overthrow of both upon their con- 
quering ; which TI rather think to be an event of their 
good {ucceſs then from any ſelf-wilful humor, ma- 
ny of them on cirher part being ſober and diſcerning 
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Gentlemenz Andif throughly weighed what is like 
to be the iſſue of this new ſubdiviſion , that for the 
diſſentings ſake of three or four Gentlemen (you 
will not grant that there are many whom you think 
to have been forward tolead on a party) for whoſe 
known valor whoſe many continued and {ucceſs- 
ful Atchievements in this War bringing ye to this 
plenitude of Power , you may eaſily dilpence with 
them for one puny Error in Opinion, that I ſay the 
People muſt embroil in a ſecond War about terms 
meerly notional , about opinions ſtrange and un- 
known to them , (in the firſt War, they knew for 
whom they fought, for the King or for the Parlia- 
ment ) about a Form of Government which hath 
not nor can take root until the War which con- 
founds and overthrows all Government, be ended. 
The direct and certain queſtion of the War was, 
Whither the King having by His Creatures actually 
invaded the Subjetts Liberties (the other Ditterences 
in Church and State are Collateral, accidentall 
emergent out of the grand Difference about the fi 
and more principal, the Subjects Liberty) The Court 
of Parliament ſhould ſit as Scepticks to look on oxe- 
, without purpoſing or endeavoring to redreſs the 
| hows or to be confined in their Councels as their 
Enemies ſhould preſcribe, or, the extreameſt of all, 
{o driven to new Councels to extraordinary high 
and ſevere Proceedings to feldom practiſed and un- 
heard of Courſes, the paſſages and quality of Per- 
{ons with whom they had to deal being weighed 
withal, as where the Diſcaſe is ere. danger- 
ous the Miſchief deſperate, the Cure muſt be an- 
{werable or the whole Body periſh for want of a 
| timely 
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timely and prudent Remetly to be applied. Your 
Aions, Sir, if rigi4 and ſevere as to your Ene- 
mies, if variable and uncertain as to your ſelyes, 
may in-thefe ſtraighrs and exigencies whereunto ye 
are driven and forced for ſafety , be diſpencedwirh. 
Ir ſeenws to fare with ye as with Seafaring men in a 
boiſterous ſtorm , obo are feign to ſteer their 
Veſſel which way they ,may beſt ſecure their 
Fraught and Charge, ſometimes Northerly, ſome- 
rimes plain North, ſometimes North-weſt , ſome- 
rimes North-eaſt, ſometimes plain South, ſometimes 
North again ; (o from one croſs point ro another, 
having ſtill the Harbor and end of their Voyage in 
their Eye: So with ye, encountring with ſuch un- 
certainty and variety of oppoſitions from your Enc- 
mies ( yet all meeting in one Center to the ſubver- 
ſion of your Power and Strength) fuck Non-con- 
formity and Diſſention, even amongſt your ſelyes 
and friends, that ye cannor as yer act within a di- 
fe certain and conſtant compatls to pleaſe all 
lookers on : Yer your aim and end may be one and 
the ſame, the ſupreameſt Law the Peoples (a) ſafe- 
ty ; whercin if ye ſhall fail or nor able to make 

ood your undertakings , we know by a ſeven years 
ince experience, ho barbarouſly and cruelly your 
enemies malice did ſhew it ſelf againſt ye, as being 
Rebels, In caſe they ſhall recover their Power a- 
gain , howa deſperate revenge added to, will fecond 
their firſt and furious cruelty , and to crown their 
glory as for the better cxalring their prerence, they 
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thallimpute ir unto Gods juſtice, ſaying [1t «s Gods 
heive, may be his ſuffering it through your Diviſi- 
ons , and it i marvellous in our eyes that he hath 
wreſted the fiword out of our Enemies hands, and put 
it into Ours; for no man, they'l ſay, can think that 
Rebellion ſhall for ever paſs unpunithed ] Then, when 
they have regained their Power, they will not want 
Arguments from their own as from a Neutral 
part fiding with them upon their Conquering , 
to bring -whom - leaſe within the compals 
of Treaſon and Rebellion , ro make your Per- . 
ſons and your .A&s their ſport and ſcorn, as ye 
have diſcovered and of late (4) declared your juſt 
fears thereof : Theſe ſtour and circumſpett ways of 
yours are moſt remembred and deepliett Jodged in 
their breaſts who ſpeak leaſt of them : Iam onely 
the Remembrancer, and cannot believe it to be a *' 
defeion and falling off, as that you think the Par- 
liament and their ſtrength too weak to protect their 
Members, theretore to forſake it : Your power is vi- 
{ible yer, your ſtrength not thortned , the great dif- 
ficultics < fierce conflits which ye have wreſtled 
with, the revolting of your Friends the multifor- 
mity of Opinions amongſt your ſelves might have 
abated your ſucccls and weakned your ſtrength, had 
not an Almighty band ſupported ye amongf thoſe 
difficulties; never ſo many Stratagems Policies and 
Falſhoods practiced by an Enemy ro impair your 
ſtrength, to advance their own, bur that the; God of 
Truth hath diſcomfited and diſpclled them all; in 
which, whether he hath done it in fayor to the juſtice 
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of your Cauſe, or in his fore-knowledge of their 
mids to be avenged if they could have got the 
upper hand, I leave it to the judgement of the cry - 
ed up Author,who hath more hitly obſerved (a) That 
Gods wiſe Providence often permits what his revealed 
word approves not , then he hath ſuired his reſem- 
blizg your ſucceſſes to p_—_ winds filling the , 
ſails of Pirats to juſtifie their Piracy ,, when as the 

giving or denying Victory and Courage in the day of 
Batrtel is a _ immediatc = eftectual work of 
Gods Almighty power, afting and taking an eſpecial 
Care in Aedns the affairs of War. To proceed 
and ſhew how petty a difference there is betwixt thoſe 
two Tenents, is calie for any man who ſhall enquire 
into the quality of cither,, of what growth ſertle- 
ment or extent they are : The one (the Presbyterian) 
not ripe enough as yet to beeſtabliſhed, neither rhe 
times now fit to entertain a fixt or eſtabliſhed Form 
of Government to binde all forts of men, many 
having been letr at Liberty whether they have or 
will take rhe Covenant; many who have taken it 
thinking themſelves not obliged forthwith and in 
all parts to keep it, having for | cu cauſe diſcovered 
ſince their raking, ſer it afide : The other (the Inde- 
pendent) a ſceming rather then a certain abdica- 
tion or total renouncing all Government, or for 
ever. The Lord General'and his Army ( called In- 
dependants , but why let them that call them ſo 
an{wer for it ) have ſolemnly (b) declared againſt 
ſuch Diſorder and Nox-Government : The Indepen- 
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dent'party, as they are called , may haply deſire 
to ſhake off that heavy yoke of Government, which 
grown through the corruption of maners and indul- 
gency of times into Abuſe, Exorbitancy and Op- 
preflings, doth gall and heavily preſs their fellow 
SubjeRs necks, not by an eaſe or ordinary courſe 
to be taken off: The contention, indeed, bertwixt 
thoſe two, Presbyterian, Independent, growing, as 
before obſerved, through the pride of conquering, 
or cunningly contrived by their common Enemy, on 
purpoſe by dividing them to overcome them both. 
The difference in diſpute, is not in Opinion bur in 
FaR, as (amongſt other things) unto whoſe charge 
the deluge of blood fpilt in this War is to be laid : 
Ye have declared, That it is to belaid at the King 
his parties doors, particularly the blood-guilty and 
horrid a&t of hindring the relict of /reland, whereby 
many thouſands. of his Proteſtant Subjects have 
been ſlain, ye inſtancing firſt in the ſparingly and too 
late proclaiming their Enemies Rebels when the Re- 
bellion firſt broke out , by feming Commiſsions to the 
ehief 4tors in the Rebellion : the Parliaments Com- 
miſſioners at the Treaty at (4) Uxbridge urging 
beſides, Hrs diſapproving the Subſcriptions of the Ad- 
venturers and Officers of the A rmy employed for the 
relief of His Proteſtant Subjetts there, by means 
whereof the courſe intended was then diverted. His 
making a Ceſſation with the Rebels, which had it not 
been made in the time of their greatest wants and 
the Forces employed againſt them not graws off, they 


(4) See the Obje&ions and Anſwers at large, in the Relation of the 
Paſlages ag the Meeting at #xbridge, »644- printed then ar Oxford. 
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might in probability have been ere this ſubdued, 
and the War even finiſhed,Inſtead thereof it is protra- 
&ed, That Kingdom having been by the prowels and 
wiſdom of His (4) Predeceflors, kept entire,united un- 
toand a (b) Member of this State of England, is 
by His and his partes ſtrength abetting it, pur into 
a condition and even invited to invade and conquer 
This, That the Commiſsioners ſent by the two Houſes 
of Parliament for-the better ſupply and enconrage- 
ment of the CArm) in that Kingdom, were diſcounte- 
nanced and commanded from the Councel there, where 
the proſecution of the War was to be managed, and by 
whoſe Anthority and Command was all this done ? 
The laſtand leaſt of | 4" in the cauſe, Hw 
Soldiers taking away the Proviſion and Clothes onthe 
Highways in the way to Weſtcheſter, from whence 
they were tobe tranſported thither : So the Queſtion 
by way of Argument between the Commitllioners 
on either ſide, 1s laid aſide, and now to be decided 
by no other Umpire then the Sword ; and what the 
two oppoſite partics on either {ide have along time 
ſtrove for (the one defending their cauſe by Vehe- 
mency and height of Wir, the other theirs by ſolid 
and ſubſtantial Prudence) is left ro the Conqueror 
to determine. But to the Reaſons of your deſertin 

your firſt judgement, if ſo you have, I rather judge 
itto be a fencing and tryal of wits, in an Argumen- 
rative way of diſcourſing onely, then any ſcttled re- 


(a) Hen. 2. Q_ Eliz. | 
(b) The Law Book caſes give the reaſon why, the bringing countere 
feit Money into England, out of Ireland , js but miffrifion of Treaſon, 
although the bringers know an4 utter it, Quia Hibernia eſt mem- 
brum Angliz, Dalton Juſtice of Peace, in cap. de High-Treaſon. 
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volting from your firſt Opinion: The Arguments 
you have lately taken up againſt the reſiding part of 
the Parliament and the Army the maintainer of your 
Power and, next under God, the Preſerver of our 
Peace, are none of yours, nor like to yours : The 
Houſe of Parliament being grown thin, by your and 
other Gentlemen of your eminency deſerting it is 
become more thin the more weak it is through your 
defections, the more necd it hath of being ſupported 
by your returns : As for the force which you and your 
ſubdivided party urge, tobe offered to ye by the Army 
your Servants, (an high affront and-breach of Par- 
liament priviledges;, Both your partics, Presbyterian 
and Independent, ſeem to be forced alike, not in an 
equal degree of ſtrength and number, bur ina ſtrict 
and cloler tye of Policy and Prudence, by and 
through an extream and inevitable ncceſsity to the 
preſervation of ye and your Friends : Neither you 
nor any of your party can deviſe or act a means how 
ro ſettle ſuch a courſe as may prevent a total con- 
fuſion, or the overthrow of thoſe who have already 
prevailed by the Sword, nor to ſtill the common 
Enemy and Avenger : But if he being hard driven, 
{hall by Treaty or other unſate way of ſetling a 
Peace prevail, he is left at liberty to do his pleaſure : 
In Treaties or like ways of Parleance , what fecu- 
rity can he give or will he keep, commentfurate to 
the ſafery and welfare of many thouſands engaged 
in this quarrel, to the avoidance of thoſe Dangers 
and Jealouſtes already adminiſtred by-him 5 With- 
in theſe three years , you inſtanced Herz. 3. His 
compliance __ ſrgning Articles , which when He 


had by that recovered His Power again, kept none of 
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them, But to your Arguments , 4nd your paraleling 
the Kings offering 4 Force to ſix of the Houſes of 
Parliament, to the Force you urge i offered you, He 
might do it ro exerciſe a Regal Power above the 
Laws, from aſſuming unto Himſelf an unlimited and 
ſtrong conceit of His Soveraignty and Tranſcen- 
dency of Might in nothing to be refiſted , to awe 
and force « 4 preſent Parliament and all future 
Parliaments (in caſe He had any purpoſe ro con- 
vene any more) to His beck, as 'tis probable. Not 
long after, by the like menacing and imperious At 
of Proclaiming thoſe Gentlemen Traytors , who 
either obeyed not or refuſed to conform to His 
preſent Will, there was no neceſſity, bur his ſole 
Will to force all thoſe who complicd not with Him 
to ſave and reſcue His Creatures from the hand of 
Juſtice. And whither there be not nowa ſtronger 
neceſſity then before the great and univerſal En- 
gagement of many good and deſerving men, I ap- 
peal to you. Sir, in that you take it ill chat your Ser- 
vants ({o the Army ſtile themſelves ) ſhould force 
their Maſters : They are not fimply and preciſely 
Servants immediate, ſub-ordinate rather, many of 
them your Equals, Commanders and Officers in the 
Army , the common Soldiery commanded and led 
by Them : or the Army, relatively unto ye, as Ju- 
rors ina Trial of Aſſize before anumber of Judges 
(for ſo ye are , although the reſemblance holds nor 
adequately as to an Army and to a Jury ) Let a 
major part of Judges incline or dire& which way 
they pleaſe, yet an upright Jury will finde accordin 
to the Evidence in being. The Evidence in this caſe 
is the certainty of knowing and recollecting things 
paſt, 
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paſt , the foreſight of things to come , which indu- 
ceth them to bring in ſach verdict as may render all 
things juſt and ſafe. For when it ſhall happen to be 
debated which ought to be preferred, the priviledge 
: of Parliament, or the (afery of a Kingdom , every 
one can judge which ought to {way the ballance : 
Again, admit the Army to be your Servants yet 
properly they are Servants unto thoſe from whom 
they receive their Pay, that is from the Kingdom 
neither from the Presbyterian not Independent Par- 
ty : Ina mixt and joynt .Government where more 
: one commandeth, and a mutual conſent had 
berwixt the Governors that the Servants thall 0- 
bey the diſcreeter Party, as between a Maſter and 
a Miſtris in a Family, they mutually conſent thar 
their Family ſhall be directed by the wiſer of the 
two; there it is left to the election and diſcretion of 
the Family, which of them (Mr. or Mr's-) to 
pay obedience unto : Ir skills not in a Governin 
and Politique Body (confiſting of many Ruling 

all conſenting in the main) which is the Major part 
unleſs that Major part will do the whole work them- 
ſelves, without the help of thoſe whom they do em- 
ploy ; Which of them is to be obeyed 2 That Parr 
rather which a&s and endeavors (without reſpect 
had to the Majority) in the more prudent watchful 
and ſafe way. So 'tis no Dilobedience or Aﬀront 
offered by your Army , where obedience may be 
dangerous to the obeyors, to your Party and your 
Adherents : For whereas ſome of the Kings Party 
prefer the Presbyterian before the Independent, ſome 
the Independent betore the Presbyterian, (4) m_ 
both, yet giving good words unto & complying _ 
the 
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the more diſcontented and weaker Party , until by 
their cunning Artifice they overcome them alſo : So 
in this leger de main and fleight of wit, blow the 
coals - of Diſſention betwixt ye both, ye of the 
Presbyterian can look tor no other then Poliphemus 
his courteſic to be of thoſe, laſt to be devoured : Be- 
ſides, as to the Major or Minor part of Members 
ſitting in the Houle , or ſecluded or voluntarily ab- 
ſenting themſelves from the Houſe, fo that the grea- 
ter number are abſent as'you reckon, Take heed of 
that Objection, leſt you open an old 'wound (long 
ſince falved up through Gods blefling on your ſuc- 
ceſs) and that Obje&ion be made uſe of againſt 
ye all of both Houſes , and againſt that Authority 
whereby ye have art any time acted fince the conten- 
tion firſt began, betwixt the Kings Parties claim to 
their Parliament at Oxford and the Parliaments 
Parties claim to theirs at Weſtminſter : For if the 
Kings Party did rightly calculate their numbers 
(which were in both Houſes of Lords and Com- 
mons) (a) 257. either perſonally fitting at Oxford 
or occaſionally abſent upon employment for the 
King, yet in heart intending and ready on ſum- 
mons to fit and Vote with the reſt there, that num- 
ber exceeded that of thoſe fitting at Weſtminſter : 
So that the Argument for plurality of Members 
Presbyterially affected and that way Covenanted, 
againſt which the Kings Friends have learnedly,asyer 


(4) See their Declaration printed at Oxford, March 1643 towards the 
end of the Book. 


unanſweredly 


— 
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(3!) 

unanſweredly (4) argued, is no ſafe or prudent Ar- 
gument at this time to be uſed , however abetted 
and ſeconded in an claborately written Letter by 
the London Miniſters , leaſt ye help your firſt and 
common enemy to rowle an Obje&tion , which hath 
a long time _ tor maintaining their Parliament ar 
Oxford: For, by the way, had thoſe Miniſters em- 
ployed their pains in anſwering that Book their Let- 
rer might have been better credited and more uniyer- 
ſally received. They much inſiſt on the Proteſtati- 
on taken May 1641. wherein the proteſting is For the 
maintenance of the Kings Honor, Perſon and Eſtate, 
yet the end (at which all matters of weight do aim) 
is the preſervation of Religion, Laws and Liberties ; 
the maintenance of the Kings Honor &c. is but a 
piece of the Prorteſtation , the ſum, full ſence and 
{cope thereof, the preſervation of Religion 8&c. The 
drift of one of the Grecian wiſe mens advice was 
[ Reſpice finemJand the prudential Proverbe is (made 
good by an acute Fpigram) Non refert qui ſed quiz 
So the maintenance of the Kings Honor &c, are bur 
the means onely in relation and order to the End, the 
preſervation of Reiigion, Laws &c. Again, as t0 
that part of the Covenant [That They had then no 
intentions to diminiſh the Kings juſt Power and Great- 
zeſs] They might intend no lets, until They ſaw 
They could not overcome Him by humble Appli- 
cations and Addrefles , that They could nor ditcern 


(a) Ina Book tiled [The preſent judgement of the Convocation at Ox- 
ford dat. lune 1647.] Which it weighed with the Arguments 1n the 
Jace Letter wricten by the London Miniftcrs to the Lord Fairfax and his 
Councel of War dat. F41 2648. in bchalf of the Covenant, and the kee- 
Ping it ; the Reader will ſoon dilcern the odds. 


any 


494- 


(32) 
any acknowledgement of His former Errors, any 
placable or propitious heart towards His Parlia- 
ment and People, any condiſcending to thoſe Pro- 
poſitions as the onely and neceflary means for ſettling 
a ſafe Peace, long 1ince tendred to him joyntly an 

unanimouſly by ye all Presbyrerians and = Snag 
dents as they are called, yet not all of ye concluding 
or providing what was to be done in caſc he did re- 
fuſe : But inſtead thereof, contrary to the (a) Ar- 
ticles of the large Treaty agreed upon, viJ, That 
wone ſhould be admitted to his Councel or Attendance 
but ſuch as ſhould be approved of by both Kingdoms, 
gracing and preferring to his neereſt ſecrecy and truſt 
a perſon proclaimed guilty of high Treaſon;charging 
{till and banding with the Parliament the Supreameſt 
and greateſt Councel for Weight and Number in all 
EUROPE,contending tolay the blood {pilt in this war 
at their doors,& theirs alone,ever ſeeking by his Pyo- 
ners,by a covert and reſtleſs ill wil,one way againſt the 
(b) Place receiving them , another againſt their 
Friends affiſting them, to undermine thejr Power : 
They thought the Covenant not like an Almanack 


—__— wa —_—_lt — — 
—— | —__— ee 


(a) See the Articles of the large Treaty, page 16, Demand 4. granted 
by the King, Auguſt 1641. 

(b) Sce the Bogk called Eixwy Bamnar, page 23. and elſewhere in 
that Book, his partics conſtant and continued ill will towards that 


Ciry. 

The City of London ſtiled by his party in their wonted inveRives 
againſt it, The Nurſery and Tresſury of eArms and eAmmunition imployed 
againſt their King. 

See their Declaration printed at Oxford, 1643; page 14,1 5. againſt the 
ſuggeſted irregular and undue proceedings ot hs Common Courcel 
m Londoz, the Repreſentative of the whole City. 


out 


(33) 

out of date (4) 2s the Miniſters ſmilingly objeR, bur 
like , Obligation where reyes qr ens and 
left _ 0 7 -tan on igee = reſtleſs 
fury and oppreſſion dilabling him from performi 

hy coins. One part Sf the Covenant _ 
taken was, That they had no thoughts or intentions to 
diminiſh the K ings Juſt power and greatneſs : Ano- 
ther part was, when they preſs the Covenant taking, 
the maintenance of the Peace and Union between 
the three Kingdoms, They would bring to juſtice all 
without reſpect of perſons, who did or ſhould wilfully 
oppoſe the ſame or hinder ſuch Peace and Union : $0 
that if the King did by Himſelf, by His Friends and 
Followers, by His example awing other men from 
taking the Covenant, or did by any Power or Com- 
miſſion given,whether to defend Himſelf or to offend 
His oppoſites, at or abet whereby the Peace 
became diſturbed, one __—_ engaged againſt 
another, the Parliament could not according to their 
Covenant preſerye his power and greatneſs, and pu 
niſh ſuch without reſþed# of perſons as did — (b) 
oppoſe the ſame, comprehending all who did adhere 


(a) See the Lerter of the Miniſters within the Province of Loxgon, 
and their notice taking of the Parliament and Armies conceit had ot 
the Covenant, page 8. 

(5) See his parties Opinion of the Covenant and the taking ic inthe 
"Biachy Baolautn, page 113,114,411 5. whither and how far it is to be kep', 
how little uniformity there is in the raking or keeping it , and for what 

_ in the Authors judgement framed ar firſt , how ambiguous and 

ard to be underſtvod , how much miſt:king or diflembling in the 
making . it at firſt or miſrepreſenting by thoſe wbo like jt not that - 
howbeit one part thereot is [T hat then they had no inteation co dimi- | 
niſh the Kings juſt Power and Greatneſs) the Author in his name con- 
crives That it was made and intended againſt the King, as in many places of 
the Treatiſe againſt the Covenant he complaineth. 

See alfo his Declaration ſince the Pacification againſt the Scors and 
the Covenant. Pag.49- : 


E | unt9 


| (34) 
unto or take part with him : So that the Covenant, 
the parts whereof ſeem to be inconſiſtent and irre- 
conciliable wirhin themſclyes, and therefore not per- 
fedtly and exactly ro be kepr, is either newly ro be 
molded or (which is more probable ) the War to 
contigue between the Covenanters and the non-Co- 


_ venanters, many thonſands of men neither having 


nor. (through. the Kings example )) willing to take 
the ſame. The great quarrel of ignorant men again 
the - uniform current of the holy Scripture , of an 
higher concernment then an- humane Covenant, is 
acutely raken- up- by 2 learned (4) Author, Diſtin- 

tempora.cr reconciliantur Scriptara,in anſwer un- 
ta thoſe who cavil _=_ the Scriptures, as if the 
Texts thereof were diſſonant and repugnant cach to 
other,. as. if Gods Word certain and infallible in'it 
ſelf; were contradictory ro-it felf : Diſtinguiſh be- 


 twcenthe time of the' Covenant taking, four or five 


— wn the time of bringing the King to Tryal, 
bſerve tlie limirationin the particle of theCovenahr, 
[That they. had thew nv intertion to diminiſh the 
Kings juſt Power in firion to unlawful and at© 
birrary, and you will finde that the Covenant cither 
could not be {o well and afcly taken, or thar it is nor 
ſo R_ broken as your Encmics give out : But 
to your Objections againſt the Army, Thar in ad- 
hering unto them is t# truſt to an arm of Fleſh , ſo all 
ſublunary and earthly Powers are but Arms of fleſh. 
Secondly, Thar ——_ admits of all Irreligion, 
Hereſies, &c. The ffition is not well proved, 
in ſome particular Soldiers belonging or 


—_ 


others 


(35) 

others welwiſhing to the Army do deviſe and pub- 
lih ſtrange and unſound Tenents and Opinions, which 
is not t9 be imputed tothe Army or the Parliament 

neither is a preſent cure to be applied for redreſs 
chereof in all parts and places where they ate vented : 
The Army and their party have enough to do to pre- 
vent and provide againſt the Power and Policy of 
their Enemies, wi an over haſty endeavoring to 
yk Schiſms and Errors of cvery weft 
Adherears;the complaint agaiaſt Herefies & Schiſms 
ng is juſt and ble, and the Herefics 


moſt fit ro be ſuppreſſed ; the complaint is made 
ſince and it was foretold of old that Herefes 

be, Os. the- Apoſite gives the Reaſon, T, 1 
the ſound and ed Truth may be known from 
and ate, the ground and feminary 

of broaching them may' be the common and 
inbred corruption; of Pride and: Falſhood which 
mankinde is op on Ant 
IN; many es, do ec | againſt rhe 
cripture, alchough the Rule ob Chriſtian; Fairh : 
Others, unwarranted: do undertake to teach andex- 
poundithe ſame. In diſordered and*licentious-times, 
cauſed through: the-diſtraRions. of. a civil War, ir 
may-fall out-as a; Father of the Church: complained' 
«did in his of Scripture Teachers, of Expounders 
of, the- myſteries. in) Divinity, citcd/ by: » Leamed' 
Divine; upon the wards ofi the Apoſtle; charging 
the anlearngd and. unſtable = wreſting the Scriptures 
to thtir owndeftruttion, whoſe preſumprion is enough 
to praguce any Seltifm-or Hereſie : (a;) Sols, (airh he, 


_ 


(4); $1. Feromg,, 
E 2 Scripturarum 


(36) 
&« Scripturarum ars eft, quam ſibi omnes paſsim vendi- 
&« cant hanc garrula anus hanc delirus ſenex, hanc S0- 
<« phiſta verboſus, (he might have added others alſo, 
<« unlearned. Tradeſmen ) hanc univerſi- preſumunt, 
« lacerant, docent antequam diſcunt, Every one pre- 
<« ſuming upon his gifts and parts to be a Teacher and 
* Interpreter of Scripture, whereas Practitioners in 
<« other Arts. can contain themſelves within the 
* bounds of their own profeſſion : The reaſon why 
«* the unlearned arc ſo bold, may be their want of 
« ability to diſccra the ſtrength of the Objections 
* which may be made againſt them;by the Unlearned 
© is not meant he who hath not read a multitude of 
<« Authors, but he who taking upon him to divide 
*the Word of God is raw and unexperienced,or if he 
© hath experience, wants judgement to make uſe of it: 
* The anguiſh that theſe raſh preſumers bring unto 
< the diſcreeter ſort of Brethren cannot bur be grear, 
© when being convinced of their unſound opinions 
« for the maintaining that which with much boldneſs 
«and open fal $ they have averred, they pre- 
*tend the Authority of the Word , and whatſoever 
*©conceit 1s begotren in their heads , the Spirit of 
«© God tobe preſently the Author of it, when as 
«learned and judicious men, in whom the Lord hath 
*« put wiſdom & underſtanding to know how to work 
* all manerof work for the ſervice of the Sanctuary, 
* like BeZaleel and A holiab, refuſe much of the ſtuff 
© which is offered them. Scripture is given to all 
*to leam; toteach, to interpret, onely to a few: 
*Ir is the voyce of God confeſſed by all, that the 
* ſenſe is Scripture, not the words z it cannot there- 
< fore be avoided,bur he that wilfully ſtrives to _ 
ome - 


(37) | 
« (ome ſenſe of his —_— it other then the na- 
« ture of *the place will bear, muſt needs take upon 
<« him the pero of God himſelf, and to be an in- 
« dictor of Scripture; No Scripture 45-of private inter- 
« »retation, T here can be but two certain and infalli- 
«Ale Interpreters of it, cither ir ſelf or the Holy 
& Ghoſt the Author of it; it ſelf doth then expound 
« it ſelf-when the words and-circumſtances do ſound 
<« unto the. Reader.the prime natural and prineipal 
<« ſenſe : Beſides rheſe rwo, all other Interpretation 
« is private, wherefore as the Lord of the Philiſtines 
<« ſometimes ſaid of - _ ws __ the uk 
« into Bethſhemeth, Tf. 7 00f themſelves, then 
& # this from _—_ if boy 0 —_ way, then 
« it is not from God, it is but Ros chance that hath 
« happened to us : SO it may be ſaid of all pretended 
© ſence of - Scripture , if Scripture come unts it of it 
« (elf, thenit is. of God z: bur if ir go another way 
< op violently urged or goaded on , then it is but a 
© matter of chance of mans deviſing and invention : 
& As for thoſe marvellous dicourſes of ſome, framed 
< upon preſumptionof the Spirits help in privare in 
«judging and interpreting. difficult places in Scri- 
« pture,their boldne cannot be ſufficiently wondred 
«at, . The Spirit is a thing of dark and ſecret ope- 
« ration, the maner of it none candeſcry: As un- 
© derminers 3re never feen rill - they have' wroughr 
< their purpoſe, fo the Spirit is neverperceived bor 
< by its effects. - The effects of rhe Spirit as far as 
© they concern knowledge and inſtruction, are not 
© particular information for reſolution in © any 
* doubrful ca{e- { for this were 'plainly Revela- 
*tion) but as the Angel which was (nt'to Cor- 


nelins 


(33) 

« nelius informs him not but ſends him to Petey 
«to ſchogl; fo the Spirit teaches not , bur ſtirs 
« upin us 2 defire to learn, deſire ta learn makes us 
< chirkt after the means, pious fedulity and carectul- 
<« nels makes us watchfulin the choice and diligent 
«in the uſe of the means. The promiſe to the A- 
« poſtles of the Spirit which ſhould lead them into all 
* Truth, was made good unto them by. private and 
© ſecret informing thei underſtandings” with the 
* knowledge of high and heavenly myſteries which 

«as yst had never entred into the conceit of an 
ans the ſame promiſe is made unto us, but ful- 
Flled after another maner : For what was written 
« by Reyclation. in their hearts, for our inſtruction 
< have they, written in their Books, to us-for informa- 
© tion, otherwiſe:then out of- theſe Books the Spi- 
< rit (pgaketh. not : When. the Spirit regenerates a 
© man, it infuſeth. no. knowledge of any- point of 
© Faith, but ſends him to.the Churchand to the Scri- 
© tures. when it ſtirs him.up to.newneſs of life, it 
« exhubitcs not. unto him. an. Inventory of his fins as 
« hithexto unknown, bur cither ſuppoſes them known 
«inthe Lawof Nature, of which no man can be 
<« ;gnarant, or ſends him to learn from the-mouth of 
« tis Teachers : More then this, in the.ordinary pro- 
« ceeding of, the Spitit in matter of inſtruction, no 
* ſober man could ever yet determine. So that to 
© ſpeak of the help of the Spiritinprivate, cither in 
« daijudicating or interpreting . of Scripture, is to 
« ſpeak they know not what. Which. is the rather 
< worth.the, notice, becauſe by experience we have 
< kcarng hay. apt,mean are. to. call their own conceits 
« :he Spirits, which becauſc.it is an-cſpecial Error 
charged 


cc 
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& chatged by a (4) Father of the Church on this 
©* kinde of men to be the more prone to. kindle 
© Schiſm and Contertion in the Church, by how 
© much the more they ſeem to themſelves to be en- 
«* dued with a more eminent meaſure of Spirit then 
< their Brethren , deſerves reproof z whileft under 
< pretence of interpreting , they rudely and rathly 
**broach their own conceits. Sir , There may bc 
much ſpent upon this one cffe& of this Civil War : 1 
have bin too long in theſe digrefſions, the labor of an- 
other mans,but that you may be hereby ſatisfied how 
improbable ir is that wel-bred wiſe and leamed men, 
howſoever Malice hath caſt this Contumely on them, 
do wilfully 8& willingly countenance theſe unleamed 
Series , and rude Intruders into Moſes Chair : 
They are wifling,for ought it appears to the contrary, 
to promote the means of Learning, to give encou- 
pans ro the encreaſe rhereof by their favor and 
reſpe& ſhewn unro the Schools and Nurſeries,in their 
Acts and: Ordinances exempting them from any 
Charge or Tax for raiſing Moneys towards this 
War :- Neither do they neglect or diſefteem the 117- 
verſities or other Seminaries of Leatning,* or take 
away the Eridowtnents of Colledges , as their E- 
nemies give ont, becauſe of: able and learned Schol- 
lats of the Univerſities and elſwhere, ſequeſtred for a 
time and di{poſſeſt of part of their eſtates by reaſon 
of their conſtant prejudice and ill-will againſt thePar- 
liamtyt andtheir Proteedings, the Parliament know-. 
ing ſuch to be intereſted, engaged, and nor long ſince 
ſeaſoned by the Enemy garri(oning in'one'of rhe U? 
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(4) St, eAugnſtine: 
niyerſitics 


Declarati- 
ON, P.27« 


(40) 

niverſities to contrive their overthrow. Delin- 

uents compounding for their offence or the ſeque- 
firing their Eſtates(a puniſhment inflicted by the Par- 
liament)-is caſter to be born, taking withall the ju- 
ſtice of the Cauſe which is here examined, then the 
confiſcating the Parliaments Friends Eſtates for 
their adhering to that ſide ; which they could nor but 
expe, when Neutrals,ſpetators onely,are in danger 
and a Law enforced for their forbearing to defend the 
King. The unhappineſs of this Diſcale, viz. of He- 
refies abounding, of the unlearned their broacking 
them, of the cauſes and conſequences thereof , is to 
be aſcribed to the Authors and occaſion of the War, 
before which and many years together the Church 
was at Peace and unity within it ſelf , it had none of 
this ſort of adverſaries to diſturbe the*fame, bur e- 
nough of this. To your other ObjeCtion, That 1n- 
dependency (as 'tis called) denies 4ll Order and Go- 
wvernment , when as they have Remonſtrated and 
Proteſted for the contrary : Whatſoever they may 
for a time for reaſons beſt known to themſelves, and 
upon the altering the preſent ſtate of things, Or- 
dain and Ac tothe laying aſide Degrees and Orders 
heretofore in uſe, They or their Succeſſors may when 
the Storm threatned is over,the danger of being over- 
come is paſt, reduce and bring the Government of 
this Nation, the courſe of Parliaments and other 
Conſtitutions, into their priſtine and former ſtate a- 

ain : Rather the rigid Royaliſt ſeems to give way to 

rreligion &c. when as his malice and envy are ſo 
fierce againſt the oppoſite Party ( called Indepen- 
dents ) that he will rather ſubmir unto and joyn with 


the Turk or Jew, then to be maſtered by thar Party 
betiwxt 


41) 
betwixt whom and him there is a kinde of difference, 
no true or real, onely 2 notional and imaginary one. 
His envy grows out of being overcome, and doth 
appear from the judgement and cenſure he hath of 
them, in the puniſhment had he prevailed he would 
have condemn'd them to ; For of the moderate fort 
of the Parliament and their Friends he holds them 
(4) wnskilful vulgar ſpirited weak and ſeduced men, for 
(iding with the People, as they term it, and their mul- 
 titudes , the more eminent and active ſort , Tray- 
|. tors, Perjured all, yea the Neutrals too, for not of- 
ferine to defend the King 5. according tothe Oat 
of Allegiance. By their large extending which 
Oath, they may bring many within the compaſs of 
Perjury. The King being ro maintain the Laws 
&c. and bound as a Supream Power to take ven- 
geance on evil doers (without which He bears the 
Sword in vain) as the Subjects are to their Allegi- 
ance, the Obligation is reciprocal, as the two Houles 
of Parhament when allowed to be and ſtiled by the 
King Himſelf a Parliament, with an unanimous con- 
ſent obſerved in their (b) Meſſage ſent unto Him in a 
few words expreſled, ſiniſterly commented on by the 
oppotite Party : * If the King may diſpence with His 
Oarh, and that He reckons Himſelf accomptable to 
none but God ( which the Parliament objects as a 
Maxime and Ground for any Tyranny) the enacting 
Laws is of no value as tothe King,and how far fwea- 
ring Allegiance is to the Subject , is the queſtion, 


_ —_— 
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(a) Seerhe Declazation of the Lords and Commons affcnibled ar 
Oxford &c. printed there 1643. Pag. 24,16, 27+ 
b) Sce the Meflage primed with the above naracd Declaration dat. 


March 9. 1643. 
F In 
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In this onely lies the odds upon the event of which 

Party ſhall prevail in this War, It the P «s- 
LIAMENT ſhall, They are notwithſtanding 
ſubjet to the Reproach and Obloquy of flan- 
derous Tongues and Pens, Their demeanor not 

free from being Cenſured and Reviled : No ſuch 

ſalve for Them,as for the King,in caſe He ſhould have 
prevailed by what means ſoever,for the wiſc man asks 

who ſhall fay that a King is wicked ? and the French 
Proverbe tells us, Que la Coronne unifou prinſe ofte 

toute ſorte de defaults,The _ra—_ is, when the King 

(hall have regained His former full and regal Power, 

the Parliament and theirs then bom down, His repoſ- 

(cfing His Crown ſhall as well quit all quarrels and 
exceptions and cancel all diſputes, as it ſhall clear all 

maner of Faults and Crimes , concerning the means 

how He attained His Conqueſt. The ſubſtance of that 

Oath even now objected is in theſe words, That 

the Pope hath no Power either of himſelf or by any 

means todepoſe the King, or Authoriſe any Forreign 
Prince to invade or annoy Him , to bear Arms againſt 

or offer Him violence or hurt, That no Declaration, 
Sentence of Excommunication or Deprivation made 

by the Pope, hath Power to abſolve any ſubject from his 
Allegiance, by reaſon or colony of any ſmch Sentence or 
Declaration. The Oath of Supremacy was enjoyned 
againſt all Forreign Princes, States or Potentates, 

upon occaſion of great exaCtions taken from the Sub- 

jets of this Kingdom by Forreign Princes uſurping 

4) See Over them, untl the (a) enacting this proviſionary 
he Starure Oath, The Royaliſts to make good this charge of 
" and ris. Perjury , which they cannot unleſs they gain a Po- 


Preamble wer , Icave no ways untried , no ſtone unmoved 
thereof. what 
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what Wit and Invention can bring in to promote 
their Induſtry, by all the artificial and fained means 
they can to keep up their Party, as by ſubtile inſi- 
puating and g1vINg out the Kings purpoſe to proceed 
more indulgently and mildely againſt the See ms 
and their Friends, in caſe He ſhall prevail by Treaty 
or the Sword, then Himſelf hath any where __ g cd 
or any of His former or latter actions have declared, as 
that an eaſie Compoſition or Fine ſhall expiate their of- 
fence of Treaſon and Rebellion ; which infinuatings 
and reportings in favor to the King work ſtrongly 
on the unſtable wavering in their affeftions, By a 
counterfeit pitying and ncatng their own low 
condition , how vanquiſhed, how weak, how ſtill'd 
they are , not that they think themſclves rruly (o, 
bur that they may thereby be the leſs perceived to 
exerciſe their art of gaining their Strength and 
Power again, both by nouritbing Diſcontents and 
Seditions here at home, and having Factors and 
Emiſſaries to ſolicite their cauſe abroad, By tra- 
ducing and depreſſing the eſt&em of the Parlia- 
ment and their Actions, to render their Perſons 
the more odious and contemptible, thence the more 
weak and ealic to be ſubdued ; By contriving and in- 
venting Falſhoods ſometimes in rhe nature of re- 
porting Propheſies in favor to the King and his 
ſucceſs, as to give out how happy and wittoriows he 
or his Pofterity ſhall be, to try it they can bring the 
fruirs of their endeavors within the compals of ſuch 
Prophefics fulfilled ; By ſeditious Pamphletings and 
privily diſperſing ſuch, by publiſhing other morc 
weighty, no leſs ſeditious Books, obtruding them on 


ſuch Authors as they pleaſe, all to affeR the Reader 
| F 2 ſome- 
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ſometimes in the Kings name, always in his bchalf, 
particularly that Poſthume one called F:awr Banana, 
by many men given out to be his, which if the Par- 
liaments often Declarations, Charges and Remon- 
ſtrances againſt him and his proceedings be true, 
choſe applauded Tracts and Meditations in that 
Book are but a reinforced diſlembling put upon him, 
and the Greek words might be rather tranſlated 
into the Image and Pourtraitture of a Connterfeit (tor 
the Author counterfeiting the King , makes the 
Falſhoods and Impoſtures obrruded upon the King 
to be his own) then into the Image of 4 Prince : who- 
ſoever ſhall read the Parliaments often Declarations 
and Charges againſt the King, ſet forth fince the 
beginning of this War, not denyed or anſiyered b 

any of his party, ſaving in a recriminatory and icot- 
fing way, calling the Parliament and their Adherents 
Rebels, or who ſhall read (a) the Hiſtory of the Par- 


liament of England ſummarily reciting the Kings 


averineſs from Parliaments, cannot but acknowledge 
that (6) Book , whatſoever the fair and plauſible 
flouriſhes in it pretend of the Kings inclining to and 
deſiring Parliaments, to be fallly and injuriouſly 
charged on him, Falfly, becauſe' they cannot bur 
know how unwillingly and ſeldom he called any,how 
oft hedid diſſolve or attempt ro diflolve them when 
they were called ; whence the Anſiver meets the Ob- 
jection which many of the adverſe party make, 
That the Parliaments party did begin the prepara- 
tzons for a War before the Kings : The Kings 
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(4) Written by Mr. The: May, 1647. 
(b) Sec the” Eiawy BaTidutn, on'thit TriQ, 
averſneſs 
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()averſneſs to cal Parliaments, his awing & diſſolving , (#) Mr. 
them at pleaſure(b)ottenand longbefore any ” ae ks Hier, 
tions could be thought of for a War, may ſatisfic the his ſpeech. 
objeion,when as moreover divers of his Friends and 
Party have long before fortified and furniſhed their 
houſes in many parts of the Kingdom with Arms 
and Ammunition, no other notice taken till of latc 
then of adorning ſuch for ſtrength and ſplendor, 
which with ſome ſmall addition became {trong 
Garriſons for him; The Parliaments Friends had none 
or not ſo many Holds, ſo ſoon. or ſuddenly to be for- 
tified for their Defence: Injuriouſly,in that the Author ' 
and Reader alſo, if a Friend to the King, and 
would have the Book to be reputed his, do wound 
his Honor and render the maner of his death 
the more unchriſtian - then otherwiſe it would be 
judged, when whileſt the life is mortal they make 
the vices of Diſſembling and uncharitablenels to be 
ſurviving and immortal motions : The reporting it 
to be the Kings ſeems belides to blemith the credit of 
thoſe Penitential Expreſſions therein, derogat! 
from the ſerious, retired and ſolid parts nw 
He was endowed, then doubtleſs, free from the atfe- 
ated words whereot the Book is full, in defence of 
the manifold actions of his incident to this War, ma- 
ny of them too weakly excuſed to be His, although 
in an handſom way of writing (to poſleſs the belicf 
of men )obtruded on him by, indeed, the Author of 
the Book ; namely and more particularly, That weak 
objected crime of the Author in the Kings name, 
blaming the Parliaments Army for diſcovering the 
Kings Letters taken at Naseby Fight , upbraiding 
them with an uncivil and inhwmane dealing in publith- 


ing 
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ing them: Whoſocver ſhall praiſe the Book and 
thence draw applauſe unto the King, ſhould for the 
better glory of it have expunged ſome improbable 
and extravagant paſſages, inſerted others more nc- 
ceſſary and ſatisfactory , one Trad ar leaſt of the 
Kings care and zeal for the ſecurity and maintenance 
of the true Proteſtant Religion ; what he hath writ- 
ten or acted to clear thoſe doubts, to wipe away the 
jealouſies had of him, no where to be found in the 
| Book,and a great incentive tothrs Contention: Some 
paſſages there are plauſibly fer down by way of cen- 
furing and ſeating againſt Novelties and New 
Faſhions in Religion, about the Form and Ma- 
ner how God is to be ſerved and praycd unto, againſt 
theextemporary and unpremeditated prayers of ſome 
Miniſters and the like, ftomewhar alſo by way of de- 
fending the (4) Common: prayer Book, abour which 
there is no laſting and final diſcord berwixt the Kings 
party and the Parliaments,for (for ought we know) it 
may with ſome alterations to be made,be hereafter re- 
ceived again, rather then the Peace or Diſcipline of 
the Church ſhall be diſturbed about the Form and 
Method of the Liturgy,the Common-Prayer Book if 
in ſome pars altred, little differing from the Directo- 
ry, ſaving in the exerciſe of the Miniſters abilities 
and their choice of words and quantities, how 
much or little their Prayers ſhall be;Nothing in that 
Book delivered touching the ſubſtance of Religi- 
on, whether. we take ir in point of Maners or in 
Faith and Do&trine, or of his profeſſing to defend 
and ſecure it from Superſtition and Idolatry , as 


= 2) In the Treatiſe concerning the Ordinance againſt Common- 
rayer; | 


part 
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part of his («) Title implies , rather the contrary 
es tothe matter of Suſpition, by reaſon of his pro- 
feſt indulgence to the Queen, as the Author pre- 
ſents Him, Bewailing her abſence and her fortunes 
&c. And wharſoever his advertiſements,in the Kings 
name, are to the Prince in a skilful DialeR expreſſed, 
to perſwade him to begin and end with God, with other 
ood inſtructions frequently given him to be well 
grounded in hi Religion, to keep the middle way be- 
tween the Pempe of ſuperſtitious Tyranny , and the 
meanne(s of phantaſtigque Anarchy,The Councel deli- 
vered is good, if theſeaſon of the delivery (a weigh- 
ry circumſtance ) be obſerved as well , that the ſuſpi- 
tion and fear of the growth of ſuperſtitious Tyranny 
in the peaceful times , were no greater then that 
of Anarchy, eafie to be ler in through the licenti- 
ouſneſs and confuſedneſs of a Civil War; And 
wherefore is that Councel given ? as if the Parlia- 
ment did intend or had brought in Anarchy or de- 
viſed to root out all Government; No Calumny 
whereby to render them and their proceedings odi- 
ous and deteſtable, is of extent enough to ſcrye and 
ſariate their enemies appetite. The Parliament in 
their prudence and experience might diſcern a reaſon 
for the changing the Monarchical into ſome other 
Form, and 7 reſtore it ro Monarchy again, if the 
ſtate of affairs may admit or ſhall ſo require : Bur 
what that Religion is which the Author enjoyns the 
Prince unto , whether oppoſite to Popery or 
(b) Schifm (this like weeds in Corn choaking and 
(a) Defenſor F ict. we 2 
(5) The ſpeedy and cffcQual ſuppreſſing Errors and Schiſms is 
charged on him, pag. 138. 
hindring 
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hindring its growth, that like Mildews, blaſting and 

deſtroying ir) he defining not, makes it ſeem doubr- 

ful ro the Reader, For preſently after, he would have 

the Prince his judgement and reaſon to ſeal to that ſa. 

cred hond ,, which edvcation hath written in him, tn 
-whieh he, hath been bred: Let a computation be had 
_ of his yorig years, how in his infancy uncapable ot 
diſcerning the diftgrences of Religion betore this 
War began, where and with whom he hath lived 
theſe ſeven or eight years fince ir began,. all men will 
not believe that to be the reformed Proteſtant Re- 
 ligion which is there enjoyned Him , take it in its 
purity or as the corruption of times hath faſhioned 
ir, the Prince ſeems to go ina contrary Diameter to 
either, as to thole inſtructions given him by the Au- 
thor , by what 1s reported of his favoring and cntecr- 
taining at hisCourrt the greateſt and moſt knownCa- 
tholiques, Forreigners of-all parts, ſerting atide his 
Proteſtant and native Engliſh: So that cither he rakes 
not thoſe Inſtructions to be truly and genuinely the 
Kings, 0x little obſerves them. That which ſhould 
have becn cxpunged out of the book to make it the 
more admired his,is that one paflage(ſtrange amongſt 
the reſt) about #5 challenging the Parliament for ai[- 
covering the Letters taken at Naſeby-fight everi now 
mentioned ; For who thall look upon a War where 
Partics are reſolutely engaged to defend their own, 
ro conſume their Enemies forces, as His Party did by 
Fire and Sword, laying ,waſte many Villages and 
Towns,not ſparing their own Friends ſo they might 
be avenged on their Enemies, will not expect that in 
the heat of War any regard ſhould be had to the 
concealing or divulging ea the oppoſition 
was ſo extream, the enmity (o violent , that no other 
cenſurc 
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cenſure ſerves to fill up his Parties malice then to 
judge the Parhament and their Friends Falſe and Re- 
bels: from which calumny and ſtain faſtened on 
their credit and Poſterity, They will rather fight ir 
Out to vindicate Themſelves and rheir Friends from 


*Attainders Forteitures , and ſacrifice their lives to” 


the juſtice of their Cauſe, then undergo the guilt of - 


thoſe” aſperſions , the diſpute reſting ſtill upon the 
queſtion who be Rebels * To reſiſt and oppole the 
will of a lawful King may more reſemble the name of 
Rebel, and in that acception the Parliament and rheir 
Friends may by the King and His be reputed Rebels. 
Thoſe who by pra&tiſe or counſel ſhall infringe or 
ſubvert the Laws and Liberties of a free born Pco- 
ple, although ina ſmall degree of exaCtion or op- 
preflion , the Laws have their Metes and Limits to 
bound our unto every man his own, are inthe judge- 
ment of a Religious and learned (4) Prince, no ber- 
ter then Vipers Peſts and Traytors to a Kingdom, 
ſtyled in theſe latter rimes evil Conncellors to the 
King, The exception of divulging Letters was not 
ſo fitly upbraided in this War , when the Letters ta- 
ken by the Kings Party at Zdge-hill Bartel were the 
onely. evidence to judge and condemn one of the 
Parliaments party to Death , which he ſuffered by a 
Councel of War fitting at Oxford; The wiola- 
"= the ancient Law of Magna Charta ſo induſt r- 
onjty 


Three 
miles 


and religiouſly "636 gs by our Anceflors, and me 


above thirty ſeveral times confirmed in Parliament 
(ro uſe the very words of the Lords and Commons 
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(a) King Fames His Speech in Parliament 16eg, 
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Page 19. aſſembled at Oxford in their Declaration printed 
there) is objected againſt the Parliament fitting ar 
Weſtminſter, to be a bold and avowed tranſgreſsion of 
the Laws and Liberties of the People, as it the party 
of thoſe Lords and Commons were altogether free 
from the like tranſgreſſions, ſo they may in like ma- 
ner obje& the violating the late Kings Grant to 
the Petition of Right , when they and their party 
are as culpable. as the Parliaments party are: The 
pillaging the Earl of Stamfords houſe in Leiceſter- 
ſhire by the Kings party commanding there, an un- 
doubred and notorious Felony by the letter of the 
Law, all his Soldiers guilty of the ſame, the ſtorm- 
ing by day and night, the breaking into the Marqueſs 
Wincheſters houſe in Hantſhire by the Parlia- 
ments party, the higheſt degree of Burglary (many 
the like Hoſtile Actions may be hence! in on either 
fide) but how? inthe heat of War in the purſuit 
of Conqueſt, each party ſtriving which ſhould ovyer- 
come and deſtroy their enemy : One other paſſage of 
that Book as unjuſtly and improbably delivered,v:F. 
The excuſe and plauſible reaſons given of the Kings 
going to the Houſe of Commons attended with ſs many 
armed Gentlemen,as the Author ſays,was no unwonted 
thing for the Majeſty of 4 King tobe [0 — 
cially in diſcontented times : The times were not then 
ſo Shenemed as that urheard of and horrid a& did 

afterwards make them and might have made them 

at that time, had but the hand of one deſperate Caitiff 
given fire to his Piſtols rez1y cockt (the Houſe of 

Commons being near full ms equal in numberto the 

forces prepared againſt them) no man knows how 

diſaſtrous and fatal the event had been , no 
C0 
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could the King juſtly fear ts be aſſaulted or affronted 
by any tn the Houſe as the Author intimates, none in 
the Houſe within being armed anſwerable to that the 
Kings Guard withoutzthe Author thinks that he hath 
handſomly palliated that Attempt under colour of 
the Kings ſtanding in needof 4 Guard, rendring 
thoſe His Attendants there ſhort of his ordinary Guard, 
but whether he means ſhort in number or in forcible 
Array, he declares not. Many other paſlages as im- 
probable as theſe are the diſcourſes of the Book roo 
redious t0 recite, the examining and ſearch whereof 
is beſides my purpoſe : Ir ſeems to have little of ir 
of the King, it hath clegancy of wit enough and 
afteation of expreſſions to be applauded, inconfiſt- 
ent with a ſound and Chriſtian wiſdom whereunto 
his preſent condition was to be fitted, and chanty en- 
joyns not to think it his when full of ſo many un- 
charitable expreſſions, although clothed in pious cja- 
culations:The Author is to blame to father upon him 
ſuch intermixtures of Scorn and Picty, in ſome parts 
of it Devotion and Penitency, in other Cenſurings & 
Detractings, compiled probably by ſeveral Authors, 
the ofspring too unlike it ſelf to be truly and univocal- 
ly begot by one and the ſelf ſame Parent : The words 
of {corn are where the Author ſpeaking of the Kings 
impeaching ſix Members of both Houſes of High- 
Treaſon, terms them in a diſdainful way { Half « "5 " 
doFex ] which number is all one as: fix , bur the 
maner of the Phraſe [ Half a doen] unbecoming 
the grave and ſerious Majeſty of a King, eſpecially 
he being in ſorrow andafflition as the Author pre- 
lents hin, not to be applyed ro Gentlemen of qua- 
lity, rather tothings of cheap and mean accompr 
| G2 vendiblc 
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vendible in Tradeſmens ſhops. The whole Book in- 
deed (if throughly ſcanned) is buta fine drefled in- 
vetive againſt the one, an Apology for the other 
Party , fitly penned to keep up the affeftions of His 
Friends, to win and move compaſſion even from His 
enemies: For whilſt the Author preſents Him innocent 
and injured, compaſſion begets affeions towards 
the Perſon injured , throws diſgrace and calumny 
on the Perſons injuring. -The High Treaſon charged 
on the Parliament by the Author in the Perſon of 
the King , ſoftly and mildely inſtilled into . the 
Readers ears in that Book-, down rightly and 
— by the divided Members fitting at 0x- 
ford in their Declaration printed there , muſt be 
underſtood cither /e Crime de Majeſtic, or le Crime 
de Fauſonnerie, The Crime againſt His Majeſty is 
either againſt His Perſon, or His Honor; Againſt 
His Perſon , as to conſpire or intend His Death , or 
toleavy War againſt Him : Againſt His Honor, As 
to-deflowre the Queen His Wife, His Daughter 
or the Wite of His Heir, to kill thoſe His principal 
Officers of State ſpecified within the Statute of 25. 
Edward ;.'Compriſing all Crimes adjudged Treaſon : 
Flattery and a temporary conformity to the preſent 
and Abitrary will of a Prince are ſhadows nadly, the 
true ſubſtance and higheſt degree of honoring Him,js 
when men in Place and Authority deputed thereunto 
ſhall endeavor, as the Parliament proteſted and were 
credibly believed to have puniſhed all Indignities 
Afrontsand Crimes, which had or might have been 
commitred _ the Peace, His Crown and Dig- 
nity. The other ſort of High Treaſon is le Crime de 
_—_ two ways committed, either by coun- 
terieiting the Coyn , or the Great Scal: Now _ 
| whic 
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which ſort of High Treaſon doth the Kings Party 
charge the Parliaments ? either with the Firſt, a pur- 
poſe to deſtroy His Perſon &c. as above recited, or 
the Latter,the counterfeiting the Great Seal? Not a- 
gainſt His Perſon , the obſerving this Diſcourſe 
throughout ſetting forth the Manner and Original of 
the Contennion betwixt the King and His Pcople (the 
Parliament onely is as it were the Judge between 
both) doth manifeſt how improbable and untrue ir 
doth appear, that the Parliament , when tive or fix 
years 75 accuſed of Treaſon by the Divided Mem- 
bers ſitting at Oxford, did then or at any time betforc 
intend tolcavy an offenſive War, to imagine or con- 
ſpire the Kings Death : Ir is one thing Originally to 
intend, out of malice prepenſed and tore-rthought to 
deviſe or contrive a purpoſe, another thing through 
an inevitable neceſlity to act againſt and contrary to 
the intention of the Actors : It, by the way, any cx- 
uiſite or choyce wits of 2 more ſublimare reach then 
their fellow ſubjects did know or could have difco- 
vered any dark and ſecret contrivances of ſuch in- 
tendment or conſpiracy againſt His Perſon, deeming 
all others of a narrow and lower capacity, ignorant and 
aull ſpirited, they were to blame to conceal the plor, 
the manner, and mcans of effecting it: They had 
Power Confidence and Liberty enough , when the 
divided Members being of their Party tate at Oxford 
and there accuſed the Parliament fitting at Weſtmrn- 
fter of many treaſonable deſigns, which (the quali- 
ty of the Perſons accuſing) being contfidered, they 
would leave no means unattempred ro cnhaunce 
their Power to make good their charge for the ju- 
[tice ſake of their Proccedings : So then the Cale 
is 
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is briefly thus ; The Kings Party together with the 
divided Members ſitting at Oxford have in their De- 
clarations printed there, charged the Parliament of 
High Treaſon z which party to make good their 
Charge, have ſtriven and done their utmoſt to en- 
force their own,to conſume the Parliaments ſtrength, 
as by inviting (4) Forreigners and Natives to come in 
ro their aſſiſtance, yea Neutrals too under pain of for- 
feiting their Allegiance and breach of Oath:The Par- 
liament have on the other fide, to detend themſelyes 
and Friends from ſuch guilt, the Neutrals alfo from 
the cenſure of Allegiance forteiting,as much contend- 
cd to abate and take away the Kings parties Strength: 
Whereas the ObjeCtion noiy is, That the Parliament 
having of late and many years together conſiſted of 
three Eſtates, King, Lords and Commons, ccales now 
to be a Parliament ; *'Tis anſwered, 'Tis no leſs a 
Parliament by His death then by his voluntary and 
continuated abſence in perſon and affeRions : be- 
ſides to fatisfic the Objectors arguing, That by the 
want of a King there is no ſuch Court or Govern- 
ment, as that the want of Him doth totally vacate 
both : There be other ſorts of Government known 
to all thoſe that have read the Politiques ; Howbeir 
the Parliament hath heretofore conſiſted of three. 
Eſtates, one of which is divided into two, Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal , Parliaments have been here- 
tofore held, the (b) one excluded. It by reaſon of 
inconvenience in ſucceeding times, they have diſco- 
vered cauſe for the aboliſhing any of the other, pre- 


(a) See the Declaration pag, 26, and 27. 
(b) In the time of Edw. 1. at St. Edmondsbary, Clero excluſo. Cromp. 
Turiſgic. fol. 19, And-ſo Fewel againſt Harding, 620, 
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ſerving the Power and Government unto themſelves, 
and n Aur have changed the Monarchical into 
ſome other Form, They have not done it meerly as 
Conquerors,to give New Laws unto the Conquered, 
bur as a Juſt Power lawfully convened to defend and 
reſerve the Old from being broken and trampled on. 
» their Diſpoſing and Conſtituting a Government 
there are two things to be conſidered, The Fact of 
Conſtituting, the Reaſon and Equity of the Fa@ : 
As to the one, None will deny but it is within the 
compals of a Conquering Power to alter, abrogate, 
n__ and conſtitute : As ro the Reaſon and Equity 
of ſodoing, That is to be left to the judgement and 
experience of thoſe who do it. Kings in a Monar- 
chical State may aſſume ſo much, or be flattered to 
believe their Power ſo vaſt (o ſoveraign, that the peo- 
le were ordained for their behoof, to do and pay 9- 
dience in whatſoever they ſhall Command, not the 
King for the (4) peoples good, That Kings were ac- 
comptable to none but God for whatſoever they do. 
The caſe is now quite otherwiſe then in former times , 
Heretofore 'there have been Civil Wars, none like 
this, conſider it either in the maner for the beginning 
and continuance of ir, for the oppoſite and croſs En- 
gagements even betyeen the neareſt Friends,between 
Equals in all Degrees, Relations and Facultics, where 
6a) Duanquam P rincipes & ſubditt ſunt ex unmero * e535 m, tamen 
uaturd & temporis retione prins ſuerunt inſtizuti ſubditi * Principes vero 
(nift qui Tyranuidem uſurparint) nou natura us Patres, (cd ſufſragio ſubdi- 
trum Of conſenſu, certis condittonibus ſubditorum gratia conſt itiutt [unt, 
Inde ilud Domini  apud Davict 4.3 2. Scias quod dominetur Alriflimus 
in regnohominum & cui voluerit dabic illud. Ex quo ſcquitur, 101 Ke» 
gum causd ſublitos naſct, ſed Reges commodis ſublitorum inſcruire debere. 


Bucan. Inſtitut, Theolog, trefat, de Magiſbravr. Thomas. 1. fart. x ſumma 
Thevlog. queſt.g. e/Art.3. & 4+ 
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the Engaging at the firſt might be upon a miſunder- ; 
ſtanding onely, the proſecution reſts upon contend- þ 
ing about ſeycral obje&s, rooted now in a Conten- 
tion on the one ſide for, on the other {ide againſt ab- " 
ſolute Monarchy, both parties pretending to one and N 
the ſelf-Came End, PEACE, the difference is, as a 
a long time it hath been, about the means how Peace b 
hath been forfeited, how loſt ; now how to regain c 
and ſecure it, when regained. The other ſort of : 
High Treaſon wherewith the Parliament ſtands char. 0 
oed is, The making a new Great (4) Steal, counter- F 
feiting the Kings. Obſerve, Sir, the juſtneſs of ſuch 
Charge ; The Great Seal an Inſtrument of State, } 
whereby Fuſtice & derived axd diſtributed tothe Peo- | 
ple, as the divided Members confeſs, being ſurre- þ 
ptitiouſly and vatroufly taken away from the Parlia- os 
ment, theRepreſentative Body of the people,contrary = 
tothe Truſt repoſed in the Keeper of the ſame,can- o 
| Not be rightly judged a Countertciting within the 6 
meaning of the (6) Statute. Counterfeiting is a hs 


cloſe and covert act againſt the knowledge and pri- 
vity of a Superior _ lawful Power damnified by 
ſuch Counterfeiting z Nor is every thing which is | ” 
made to the mold by which it is made, a imply 
*Counterfeiting : The qualiry uf hc offence is di- 
ſcerned in the maner of the offending, and the ma- 
King a Law commonly relates to ſome preterite crime 
or fraud. Now you will believe it is no where to be y 
found upon Record whereon to ground a La, - 
Thata King and Parliament have at any time made 
uſe of any Great Seal to croſs or thwart cach others 
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Atings : Many other accuſations of this kinde are 
charged on them as(«)diſturbers of the Peace, Authors 
and Fomentors of this they call Rebellion, & what elſe 
malice or revenge can invent and divulge to render 
them and their Actions infamous, But to return 
and ſthew the Royaliſt his next. hopes of pre- 
vailing ſhadowed out even now, By attempting ta 
bring in any Forreign Power how wilde or barbarous 
ſoever they be, how hard to get them out again 
out of this plentiful and flouriſhing Kingdom, yield- 
ing them all Proviſions, all habilments of War to 
ſtrengthen themſelves in this, as to provide for their 
next attempr elſewhere after they have deſtroyed and 
harrafſed 'T his, not knowing how to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Presbyterian , Independent and Royal party ; 
and this to be driven on by him (inan hazardous and 
uncertain way)out of revenge and thirſt to regain un- 
20 the royal party rather unto himſelt his power again 
long ſince fortcited through his miſtaken loyalry,cer- 
tain!y through his diſaffeCion to his native Brethren 
of the fame Kingdom,or without conſidering (which 
wiſe men ſhould) that a ſmall Forreign Force unleſs 
ayded by a diſcontented faftion here at home will 
not do the work, a great one will deſtroy and over- 
run them alſo, which is caſte and obvious to every 
vulgar copachy to foreſee; for what os can 
xc thought of to invade this Kingdom, whilſt the 
Natives thereof are true unto and at unity within 
_ themſclves £ If it be objeRed, That the Subjets of 
This taking up Arms to defend themſelves will prove 

4 leading caſe to the People in other States and King- 
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dems i6 do the like + 'Tis anſwered, Th: Govern - 
ment of This differs from all Forms of Government 
in orher Nations : This being no abſolute bur a limit- 
ed and mixt Monarchy where the King is (as a great 

Brifor. Lawyer takes his Dimenſion) Wniverſis minor , 

lis4 habet Superipres, Deum, Legem per quam fattus eſt 
Rex, Cariem , ſc. Comites Barones, &c. The Laws, 
Cuftoms and Conſtitutions of this, are diſtin and 
different from all other Nations in the Chriſtian 
world : Others being Free-States, ſimply and abſo- 
latcly Monarchies,or Powers enforcing and confor- 

ing all under them to Slavery and Vaſſalage;ſo that 
if a Forreigner ſhall attempt to invade This, it cannot 
be deemed he doth it from a ſenſe of a like ſuffering 
withthe King or to affiſt him, rather to enrich him- 
ſelf, ro prey upon the wealth and opulency of a 
flouriſhing and fruitful Kingdom. Your laſt Objeai- 

Mc, 4.7. On, That the Armies moſt converſant Preacher i (as 

you have heard) 4 diſguiſed Feſuit , other the like 
Falſhoods pur upon him of late reporred, which few 
men beſides the Reporters do believe & (carſly they : 
If theſe ObjeRions prove untrue or caſily anſwered, - 
the diſgrace will recoil and injure them who lays 
chem on. Sir, if a man hath a minde to quarrel 'tis 
ealic to finde a ſtaff, your Eminency and Credit in 
your Country let in two inconveniences, A danger 
ro be tempted by the oppolite party to comply and 
fall in with them, when mean and weak men arc 
let alone : The other, Thar it will fare with you in 
- your DefeRtion as ſpots and ſoils in fine cloth ; the 
finer thecloththe eafilier the ſoiling is diſcerned, in 
ordinary and courſe clothes it is notſo: No queſt i- 
on there are thoſe in ſeveral parts of our Neigh- 
bouring 
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boring Counties wko may irftil jnto yeur ears a like- 
lyhood of the Kings Parties prevailing , upon their 
prevailing, the Dangers whereunto you and the 
reſt of his enemies are ſubjeR , alſo the weak- 
neſs the often failings the inique or unfit pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament; In preferring for the 
preſent, Perſons of a lower degree then ordinary, to 
Places and Offices of Truſt, when as They were 
forced' thereunto, in that men of an higher rank 4iſ- 
comented that their ſide cannot prevail , refuſe to 
bear ſuch Offices, In their Fining and Puniſhing the 

Kings Party for Delinquency, although not in {© 
high and ſevere a way as the Kings Party would have 

puniſhed Them, in caſe they had prevailed, In con- 

tinuing Taxcs and Impoſitions upon their fellow 
fubjeRs for the maintenance of their Power & Army, 

Their enemics not weighing the exigence and nece(- 

fities which the Parliament is forced unto, but mo- 

xed by their own prejudice and ſpleen againſt the 
proceedings of that Court, and refolvedly engaged 
tor the King to make ſuch men as you to be of their 

Party, but that we know you can out-argue them, 

the {trengrh-and quickneſs of their and their Parties 

Arguments reſulting meerly from their pretence of 

Loyalty, or from that fierceneſs and height of ſpirit 

occaſioned through the greatneſs of their eſtates, 

therefore envying and troubled to be over-born by 
men of lower fortunes. And this may give the hinr 
of: the vain ſurmiſe, That the Parljamemts Deſign 
to make the eſtates of «ll men equal, to introduce 4 le- 
velling , when as men of greateſtates and ſpirits are 
armed/with power to oppreſs and tide with anene- 
my againſt their meancr Brethren : Sir,if chere be bur 
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2 defe&ion in part or abatement of conſtancy (which 
every occurrent of diſcontent, heightened by your ſpi- 
rit.will or may ſoon turn into a total defeRion) in per- 
ſons ſo eminent as you, in other Counties as in this, 
Conſider what a revolution of all things muſt then 
happen, how dangerous and fatal rhe effects will be ro 
render all men in all places engaged any way for the 
Parliament,interpretably againſt the King, all Towns 
and Counties not conſonant to the Kings will when 
this War began, to be anew iticned, all Places 
and Offices by ye conferred , all Commiſhons and 
Grants by ye made, all Conſtitutions by ye or un- 
der your Authority Eſtabliſhed,to be diſturbed ; the 
Perſons accepting and inveſted in the ſame _— 
ro Reproach and Scorn by a new molding and alte- 
ration to be had upon a re-conquering, in caſe ſuch 
chance ſhould befal this Nation, and in mans _ 
henſion cannot, unleſs your Diviſions ſhall let in fuch 
Confuſion and Miſery, that thoſe who have been 
your Friends ſhall upon Pundtilio's and petty Diffe- 
rences become your enemies and acculers , after- 
wards a prey themſelves to the firſt and common enc- 
my. Your ative and conſtant Induſtry cannor de- 
generate intoa revolting now: This reciting yourActi- 
ons here, will aſfoil you from the ſuſpition, and leave 
adeeper Impreſs of your meritings then any outward 
commerce. or compliance can raze out : You may 
for ought we know,deal with as reſerved a ſubtilty ro 
promote your firſt-undertakings, as the Adverſe part 
think that you do to promote theirs; Onely this you 
may ſec in the ſum of all, Thar if the prevailing party 
in a Diviſion ſhall divide according their varyi 


gain, 
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ein, there will be no end of ſuch dividings nntil the 
number of your whole Army be reduced into few or 
none,& ſhatrer'd in pieces as your enemies would have 
it, even 4s the duſt aire the wind. For inſtance ſake, 
The Kingdom did at firſt divide into a party for the 
King ,another for the Parliament : The Parliaments 
party upon their conqueſt did divide intoPresbyterian, 
Independent ; The Presbyterian, it they ſhall prevail, 
may divide into a Scotiſh rigid Presbyterian, and an 
Engliſh Presbyterian of a milder teſt, and to be new 
molded to the Conquerors faſhion. It the Indepen- 
dent ſhall prevail, they may rend into new Sets and 
Diviſions, and the prevailing party in ſuch Sets may 
divide again : S0 { wo will be no end of dividing, 
till all be loſt and ſcattered, Neither is it your or 

our oppoſite parties fault alone, but the fault of 
both to weaken and conſume ye both : And what 
my fault is, the weakeſt of the Well-willers to your 
Accord, I ſhall as willingly liſten and ſubmit unto. 
I fear my plain dealing, which you'll ſay might have 
_ ſpared and my ſelf leſs blameable , nothing 
cls, 


Your faithful Friend to ſerve you, 


S. W. 


Aay, 1649. 


